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the two or three following centuries the 
Greek artist solved all the problems which 
were too much for the maker of our vases; 
and these problems were then solved for 
the first time in the history of art. 

The decorative patterns which occupy 
the surface of the vases not taken up by the 
figured representations, consist of rows of 
meander, zigzag lines, shaded triangles, 
chequers, lozenges, wheel-ornaments, wavy 
lines, etc. Ornaments are also everywhere 
introduced into the figured scenes to fill the 
empty spaces. Some of these ornaments 
have a long previous history, being derived 
from " Mycenaean " prototypes; others were 
invented by the geometric potter and have 
in their turn a subsequent history, forming 
part of the heritage taken up by the vase- 
painter of the classical period. 

A detailed analysis of all these decorations 
would lead us too far here, and will have to 
be reserved for a full publication of these 
vases in an archaeological journal. 

G. M. A. R. 

THE LAST COMMUNION OF ST. 
JEROME 

BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI 1 

CONTINUED 

A LREADY in the second half of the 
/\ fourteenth century, the family of 
/\ the Del Pugliese had arrived at 
*> ^opulence, and were possessed of a 
famous chapel in the church of the Car- 
mine, painted by Stamina. Of these 
frescoes, which are no longer in exist- 
ence, Vasari has left us an account which 
makes us deplore their loss. Although the 
Del Pugliese could thus early boast the 
possession of a chapel in one of the prin- 
cipal churches of Florence, they did not at- 
tain to the coveted honor of election to the 
office of Prior, until 1463. But here I must 
confine myself to speaking of the branch 
of the family descended from Francesco 
di Jacopo Del Pugliese. This Francesco 
di Jacopo was the father of two sons; Fil- 

^he following article, which was begun in the 
March Bulletin, has been contributed by Her- 
bert P. Home, the distinguished architect and 
writer, whose book, Sandro Botticelli, was pub- 
lished in 1908. 



ippo born in 1426, and Piero born in 1430. 
Filippo, who was already dead in 1469, is 
memorable only as being the father by his 
wife, Monna Oretta, of Francesco, the 
future patron of Botticelli. Piero, who, 
with Francesco, is the subject of the present 
account, in turn had two sons by his wife, 
Monna Pippa, daughter of Jacopo di 
Uberto degli Arrighi; Filippo born in 1468, 
and Niccolo born in 1477. In 1469, 
Francesco, a boy of some ten or eleven 
years (he appears to have been born in 
1458), was living with his uncle, Piero. He 
married Monna Alessandra, daughter of 
Messer Domenico Bonsi; but, like his 
cousins, Filippo and Niccolo, he died with- 
out leaving male issue; and in little more 
than a century from the date of Piero's 
birth, this branch of the Del Pugliese had 
flourished and become extinct. 

Ugolino Verino, in his Latin poem, De 
lllustratione Urbis Florentiae, written not 
long before his death in 1503, celebrates 
the Del Pugliese as a family of merchants, 
who from their place of origin (a borough 
of Prato) settled in Florence, and became 
famous for their proficience in the "arte 
della lana," as the Florentine phrase went 
— the wool-stapler's craft. 

" Ex nostro mercator agro Puliensis in Urbem 
Venit, lanitiique fuit celeberrimus arte." 

Piero Del Pugliese, and at a later time 
his sons and nephew, had their "bottega," 
"a uso d'arte di lana," in the Convento 
Maggiore di San Martino. In Florence, 
certain localities in which the shops and fac- 
tories were chiefly, if not entirely, given 
over to the craft and trade of the wool- 
stapler, were anciently called "conventi" 
from the great concourse of merchants, who 
used to assemble there, from all parts of 
Europe, in order to transact their business. 
The Convento Maggiore di San Martino 
was in the neighborhood of the so-called 
Birthplace of Dante. In the fifteenth 
century, the craft and traffic of the wool- 
stapler was at its zenith in Florence. Bene- 
detto Dei records in his Cronaca, that in 
1460, there were no less than 273 "botteghe" 
of the "arte della lana" in Florence; and 
the cloths which they manufactured, were 
exported to Rome, Naples, Sicily, and the 
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Marches; and to Turkey, Constantinople, 
Pera, Adrianople, and other places in the 
East. Piero's eminence as a merchant 
enabled him to participate in the offices of 
the Republic. In 1475, he enjoyed the 
office of Prior; and in 1480, he was chosen 
one of the four "Gonfalonieri delle Com- 
pagnie del Popolo," for the Quarter of Santo 
Spirito. 

In the course of the fifteenth century, the 
branch of the Del Pugliese with which we 
are concerned, acquired by purchase in the 
Quarter of Santo Spirito, two "chase/' or 
dwelling-houses, in one of which Piero and 
his family lived, and three smaller houses, 
or "chasette," adjoining one another, and 
bounded on the principal side by the "uia 
della choculia," a part of present Via de' 
Serragli, on the second side by the Borgo 
Stella, still so called, and on the third by an 
alley, now built over, called Chiasso Cover- 
ello. The earliest of these purchases, their 
original dwelling-house, had been made in 
14 18. The scheme of erecting a great 
family-house on the site of these buildings, 
worthy of the fortunes of their family, was 
slowly formulated, and tenaciously carried 
out. According to a " Denunzia," or De- 
claration to the Fiscal Authorities of the 
Republic, returned by Piero in 1480, the 
"chasetta," which stood in the rear of 
their dwelling-house, had been pulled down; 
and another "chasetta," acquired by him 
in 1475, had likewise been demolished, "in 
order to build a new habitation thereon, 
when God shall be willing." The precise 
date at which this "new habitation" was 
begun, is not recorded; but the "Denunzie" 
returned by Piero and Francesco in 1498, 
show that, at that time, the building had 
been brought to completion, and that it 
covered the whole of the site of the two 
"chase" and three "chasette" mentioned 
above. Piero owned and was then living 
with his sons in the half of the new house 
toward the Arno; while Francesco possessed 
and occupied the other half, toward Borgo 
Stella. It is probable that the building 
was already finished in i486; since, in that 
year, Piero and Francesco made the divi- 
sion of their property, which they had 
hitherto held in common. But the fine new 
house of the Del Pugliese was soon destined 



to pass into other hands. In 1561, accor- 
ding to an official return of all the houses 
in Florence, known as "La Recerca delle 
Case di Firenze," the portion of the Casa 
Del Pugliese, which had been owned by 
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Francesco, had passed into the possession of 
Matteo Botti, who in the course of years 
brought together a fine collection of pic- 
tures, including the Donna Velata of Ra- 
phael; while the other half of the building 
had descended to the heirs of Filippo di 
Piero Del Pugliese. In spite of the vicissi- 
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tudes which the Casa Del Pugliese under- 
went during the next two centuries, it ap- 
pears to have remained in its original con- 
dition until 1778, when the Marchese 
Giuseppe Ferroni, who had become pos- 
sessed of both portions of the building, 
caused it to be modernized, and extensively 
enlarged, in the taste of the time, under the 
direction of the architect, Zanobio Del 
Rosso, who completed the quadrangle of 
the courtyard, on the site of the Chiasso 
Coverello, and added an extensive garden 
in the rear of the original house, and a great 
wing, with a facade upon the Borgo San 
Frediano. The Casa Del Pugliese, thus 
transformed, still remains in the present Via 
de' Serragli, a short distance from the 
Ponte alia Carraia. In its original condi- 
tion, the house appears to have formed 
three sides of a quadrangle. The facade 
toward the Via de' Serragli, still bearing 
the arms of the Del Pugliese, remains 
almost intact. On entering the building by 
the principal doorway, a spacious "an- 
drone" leads to a "loggia," which extends 
along one side of the courtyard, and which 
is ornamented with good capitals and cor- 
bels of the Florentine type, which we asso- 
ciate with the name of Michelozzo. The 
other parts of the Casa Del Pugliese have 
been so transformed that their originalchar- 
acter is no longer visible. 

Piero was one of the earliest patrons of 
Filippino Lippi. Vasari relates that "for 
Piero Del Pugliese, his friend, he [Filippino] 
made a story of little figures, executed with 
so great art and diligence, that when an- 
other citizen wished to have one similar to 
it, Filippino refused him, saying that it was 
not possible to do it." Vasari, unfortun- 
ately, has omitted to give any indication 
in this notice that might serve to identify 
the picture. Elsewhere, the same writer 
states that Filippino painted the portrait 
of Piero Del Pugliese in one of the frescoes 
of the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine; 
namely, that of The Resuscitation of the 
King's Son, which had been left unfinished 
by Masaccio. In that fresco, says Vasari, 
Filippino " drew Messer Tommaso Soderini, 
knight, and Piero Guicciardini, father of 
Messer Francesco who wrote the Histories, 
Piero Del Pugliese and Luigi Pulci, the 



poet." The painter must have held this 
"uomo popolano" in high esteem, to have 
drawn him in such goodly company. 

We possess another portrait of Piero 
Del Pugliese, by the hand of Filippino, in 
one of his most famous altarpieces. At the 
very time that the Del Pugliese were pulling 
down the "chasette" behind their old dwel- 
ling-house, as a site for their "new habita- 
tion," Piero began the foundation of a 
chapel, dedicated to St. Bernard, in the 
church of Le Campora, a house belonging to 
the Benedictine monks of the Badia of Flor- 
ence. This house was situated without the 
walls of Florence, at no great distance from 
the Porta Romana. A little book of ac- 
count, kept by the monk who had charge of 
the work of this chapel, has been preserved 
among the archives of the Badia. The 
first entry in this document thus records 
how the work came to be undertaken: 
"1479, on the 9th day of July, a devout 
friend and benefactor of our monastery has 
standing to his credit, the sum of fiorini 60 
larghi, which he gave in ready money for 
alms; and he said that he did not wish that 
any portion of them should be spent in our 
daily wants, but desired that they should 
be spent on some ornament for the church 
of Le Campora. And I having understood 
his good intention, said to him: 'There is a 
chapel to be built next that of Angiolo 
Vettorio.' He said that he was content, 
and that we might begin with these monies, 
and that afterwards he would keep the 
work supplied, as there was need: and then 
as a good friend he said, 'And if for the 
monastery you stand in need of anything, 
do you and Don Lutiano ask me for it;' and 
he forced me to keep the matter secret." 
For a time the wishes of the pious donor 
were observed: but long before this little 
book of account comes to a close, we learn 
that the "devout friend" of the monastery 
was none other than Piero Del Pugliese. 
Of the entries contained in this document, 
which relate to the building of the chapel 
and the making of its furniture and orna- 
ments, one alone must be mentioned here: 
that, namely, which records that the sum 
paid "for the painting of the altar, namely 
of the panel, which Maestro Filippino di 
Maestro Filippo painted, and for gold and 
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for the curtain, amounted in all, the said 
Maestro Filippino said, to ducati 150/' 

The chapel with its altarpiece and furni- 
ture, appears to have been completed by the 
year i486; but it was fated to have only a 
brief existence. When the report of the 
approach of the Papal and Imperial army 
reached Florence in 1 529, the altarpiece was 
fortunately removed for safety, to the 
sacristy of the Badia, within the city walls. 
A contemporary account relates how the 
monastery of Le Campora was first looted 
by the besieging army, next used as a 
hospital for soldiers sick of the pest, 
and finally stripped of all its wood- 
work for fuel, and so left half in ruins. 
After the siege, the immediate branch of 
Piero's family having become extinct, no 
one had a care to restore the chapel of the 
Del Pugliese; and the altarpiece was al- 
lowed to remain at the Badia, where it is 
still preserved over one of the altars of the 
church, the most famous and most lovely, 
perhaps, of all Filippino's altarpieces. 
Vasari, who more than once confuses Piero 
with his nephew, Francesco, mistakes the 
latter for the founder of the chapel at Le 
Campora, in a passage where he speaks of 
this altarpiece with what seems to us 
strangely partial commendation. Filip- 
pino, he says, "painted in tempera, on 
panel, in the chapel of Francesco Del 
Pugliese at Le Campora ... a St. 
Bernard, to whom appears our Lady with 
some angels, while he is writing in a wood: 
which picture in some passages is accounted 
admirable, as in the rocks, books, weeds, 
and such-like things that are therein. Be- 
sides which he drew that same Francesco 
from the life so well, that it seems that 
speech alone is wanting to him." At the 
time the altarpiece was painted, Francesco 
wasayoungman of about twenty-five years; 
whereas the donor represented in this paint- 
ing is a person of more than twice that age. 
The portrait, doubtless, represents Piero 
Del Pugliese, who, as we have seen, was 
born in 1430, and who, as appears from the 
little book of account above cited, was the 
principal founder of the chapel; although 
the name of Francesco also occurs in that 
document, as a benefactor to the chapel. 

Piero Del Pugliese died toward the close 



of the year 1498. The award of the arbi- 
trator to whom the question of the division 
of the property left by Piero to his two sons, 
had been submitted, is dated 9th April, 
1499. 

To be continued in the May Bulletin. 

A RECENT LOAN OF PAINTINGS 

JOHN QUINN has lent five pictures 

I to the Museum, of which three are by 

I Puvis de Chavannes, one by Augustus 

I John, and one by Charles H. Shannon. 

•J The painting by Shannon is a portrait 

of Miss Lilah McCarthy in the character 

of Dona Ana in Shaw's Man and Superman. 

It has been placed in Gallery 24. 

The Way Down to the Sea by Augustus 
John is shown in Gallery iq. John, the 
most prominent and promising of British 
artists, is still a young man, having been 
born in 1879. The Way Down to the Sea 
was painted four or five years ago and at 
the time of its exhibition in London was 
greeted by John's admirers as his most am- 
bitious and successful work. 1 n the picture 
are four young women in carefully differ- 
entiated poses and a naked baby boy, all 
standing on a cliff against a blue sky and a 
blue sea. The costumes of the women are 
mostly in shades of blue, lavender, rose, and 
yellow, and one of the women holds a ver- 
milion ball in her hand. The mastery of 
painting which the picture displays is in- 
vigorating. 

The paintings by Puvis de Chavannes 
are in Gallery 2 1 . The Beheading of Saint 
John Baptist was exhibited in the Salon of 
1 870. The scene of the picture is the court- 
yard of the prison. A fig-tree grows near 
the far wall, and in front of it on the paved 
floor kneels the saint awaiting the fatal 
moment with perfect resignation. The ex- 
ecutioner swings his shoulders in prepara- 
tion for a backhanded stroke of his sword 
which shall have in it the momentum of the 
turn of his whole body. His is the only 
figure in movement; Salome, holding the 
platter, stands transfixed near the doorway 
at the right, the expectation of the falling 
head and the spurting blood in her mien. 
Her eyes look with horror on what is 
happening and she nervously clasps to her 
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